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Pecuniary bonds of peace. — The prince of Orange, re- 
cently elevated to the throne of Holland, abdicated by hia 
father, king William, is said to have owned stock in the 
United States Bank to the amount of $1,000,000. This is 
only one instance out of hundreds; and the vast amount of 
American stocks held by capitalists through Christendom, 
must operate as a strong guarantee of peace. Every dollar 
thus owned by foreigners, would be forfeited by war; and the 
two or three hundred millions thus vested in property on this 
side of the Atlantic, are so many bonds for the preservation 
of peace. 
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8. Siege of Londonderry, 1689. — Londonderry was garrisoned 
by the troops of William the Third, and besieged by those of ins 
father-in-law, James the Second. Although the siege lasted only 
104 days, both armies lost by slaughter, famine, and sickness, fully 
12,000 men, besides the peaceable inhabitants who perished in greet 
numbers. The prices of provisions in the city were during the siege 
as follows: — horse-flesh, Is. 6d. per pound; a quarter of a dog, 
fed on dead bodies, 5s. 6d. ; a dog's head, 2s. 6d. ; a cat, 4s. Qd. ; a rat, 
Is.; meal, Is. per quart. 

9. Siege of Bilboa, 1830. — Accounts from Spain give a deplor- 
able picture of the distress of the inhabitants of Bilboa during the 
siege of that town. The famine was so sore that provisions sold at 
the following prices: — horse-flesh, 2s. 2d. per pound ; half a cat for 
2s. 2d. ; an egg, Is. Id.; a fowl, £1. Is. 8d. The number of poor 
families starved to death is not stated. It is shocking to think that 
men who call themselves Christians can inflict such miseries on 
their fellow-creatures to gratify the lust of gain and ambition. 

10. Siege of Genoa, 1800.— "Massena, with 24,0C0 French 
troops, the residue of the famous army with which Bonaparte had 
overthrown Italy, occupied the city of Genoa. A powerful Austrian 
force, under Melas, advanced along the shores, while a British fleet 
blockaded it by sea. The French, thus besieged by sea and lan>), 
were cut off from all supplies. Even before the city was reduced 
to the last extremities, a pound of rice was sold for five shillings, and 
a pound of flour for eight shillings. Afterwards beans were sold 
for one penny each, and a biscuit of three ounces for ten shillings. 
A little cheese and a few vegetables were the only nourishment 
given to the sick and wounded in the hospitals. Men and women 
in despair, filled the air with their groans and shrieks. Children, 
left by the death of their parents in utter destitution, implored the 
passing stranger; but none either pitied them or aided them. But 
horrible beyond description was the case of the Austrian prisoners 
confined in certain old vessels anchored in the port, for in the famine 
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they were left without food for days together ! They ate their shoes, 
and devoured the leather of their pouches. In the end, the French 
guards were withdrawn, lest they should iitll a sacrifice to ravening 
hunger. The prisoners endeavored to scuttle their floating prisons, 
preferring death to the tortures of famine. A pestilence in the city 
now added to the ravages of death ; malignant fevers carried off 
crowds from the puhlic hospitals, the hovels of the poor, and the 
palaces of the rich. The French army, being thus in absolute 
starvation, added to the clamors of the inhabitants and the terrors 
of bombardment, were obliged in the beginning of June to accept of 
a capitulation. In less than a month after Genoa had surrendered, 
it was again in the bands of the French, so that, in a military point 
of view, all this waste of life and extremity of human suffering went 
for nothing."* 

11. Siege of Magdeburg, 1631. — The storming of Magdeburg 
by the Austrians under Marshal Tilley was most horrible and 
revolting. The city was given up to pillage, and set on fire in 
several places. Even children were wantonly thrown into the fire 
by the conquerors. In clearing the streets of the ashes and corpses 
which lay in heaps, poor mangled wretches were seen crawling 
from under the dead, children wandering about with heart-rending 
cries, seeking their parents, and infants still sucking the dead bodies 
of their mothers! More than five thousand were thrown into the 
Elbe, to clear the streets, and a much greater number had been 
consumed in the flames. The entire amount of human beings 
destroyed was calculated at thirty thousand ! Two days afterwards, 
Tilley, who was very regular in saying his prayers ! ordered a Te 
Deum to be sung in the cathedral, and he rode through the city that 
he might be an eye-witness, and inform his master that no such con- 
quest had been made since the destruction of Troy and Jerusalem.f 

12. Siege of Mantua, 1796. — Wurmser, with an army of 26',000 
Austrians, garrisoned the city of Mantua, and was besieged by the 
French forces under Bonaparte. The unhealthy air of the sur- 
rounding marshes, with privations of every kind, occasioned the 
spread of infectious diseases, and there were soon 9,000 men in the 
hospitals, most of whom died. A series of destructive sallies and 
attacks further reduced the besieged, and after enduring the woes of 
war in every hideous form — sword, pestilence, and famine — for 
nearly six months, during which time there perished in Mantua 
twenty-seven thousand human beings, the garrison surrendered. 
Besides this waste of life, the mortality in the French army during the 
siege was great.t In ]7i)!(, Mantua again endured a frightful siege. 

13. Storming of Mante, in Normandt, 1087. — William the con- 
queror having taken offence at some remarks made by Philip, king 
of France, respecting his corpulency, marched his army towards 
Paris, ravaging the country with fire and sword. The town of 
Mante was carried by assault, and reduced to ashes; even the 
churches were burnt. Two hermits from the country who had 
taken refuge in one of them, both perished. While William was at 
Mante eagerly superintending the work of destruction, he was 
attacked with a fever, and set off for Ilouen, but in leaping a ditch 
he received a hurt from the pommel of his saddle which increased 

* Capt. Beavoir's Memoirs, f Shillei'sTiiiity Years' War. $ Scott's Life of Napoleon. 
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his indisposition, and being unable to sit his horse, he was carried 
in a litter to a village near Rouen, where he died after a few days' 
illness.* 

14. Siege of Calais, ey Edward III. — After holding out eleven 
months against the English, the besieged were sorely pressed by 
famine, and offered to surrender. Edward would only grant them 
"personal safety" on condition that six of their principal men should 
be sacrificed as a punishment for prolonging the siege. In this 
distress Eustace St. Pierre stepped forward and offered himself as 
one of the victims. Five others followed his noble example. The 
six men left Calais barefoot, with ropes about their necks, and went 
to the conqueror with the keys of the city. With the heart of a 
barbarian, Edward gave orders for their execution ; the Prince of 
Wales and the English nobles having in vain interceded for their 
pardon. But Philippa, the queen, having been informed of the 
affair, cast herself at her husband's feet, and implored him for 
Christ's sake to desist from an action that would be an eternal 
blemish on his memory. She prevailed, and then took the heroes to 
her tent, fed and clothed them, and sent them away with a present 
to each of six pieces of gold. 



THE SOLDIER'S VICTIM: 
on the influence or war on domestic morals and happiness. 

Onr President, in his late excursion into New York, visited " the ancient 
Dutch village of Herkimer," and gathered from its minister the following 
illustration of the influence exerted by war and warriors on society. 

"I spent the evening with Dotnine Murphy, a very warm-hearted 
and philanthropic old gentleman, who has long been interested in 
the cause of peace, without having had any intercourse with peace 
societies. I had spent an evening with him in Union College; and 
he urged me to come to Herkimer, and give them an address on a 
week-day, if I could not spare a Sabbath. He formerly lived in Al- 
bany ; and as he spoke the Dutch and German languages, as well as 
the English, and was fond of legendary lore, he had treasured up 
many reminiscences of the early Dutch settlers in Albany, and their 
manners. Among the many aged persons with whom he was ac- 
quainted, was an old Dutch lady, who lived to the age of one hundred 
and four years. This old lady was very garrulous, and remembered 
events of three quarters of a century past, as though they were of 
yesterday, among which was the following, which she remembered 
minutely, with names and dates. 

After the English had taken possession of the province of New 
York, near the close of what is called the "old French War," there 
came to Albany a regiment of English soldiers. The effect on the 
sober Dutch manners of the age was disastrous indeed. The inhab- 
itants were unaccustomed to the flash and finery of the English offi- 
cers, and it quite turned the heads of the young men, but particular- 

* Stowe's Chronicles. 



